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To our way of thinking, the 
most significant news develop- 
ment since we last met is not 
the British invasion of Syria, 
the sinking of the American 
Robin Moor off the coast of 
Brazil, the signing of the Mos- 
cow-Tokyo trade agreement, or 
the reported marshalling of 100 
German divisions on the Rus- 
sian border. 


The ~Labor Crack-down— Weigh- 
ing the probable immediate and 
future consequences, we believe that 
President Roosevelt’s action in the 
North American Aviation strike is 
likely to prove by far the most im- 
portant move of a crowded and event- 
ful week. Not only did army admin- 
istration break the North American 
strike in a matter of hours, but even 
the threat of army intervention sent 
striking aluminum workers scurrying 
back to their jobs. 

It should be emphasized that this 
does not presage the end of labor dis- 
putes; nor have we heard the last of 
the increasing wage cycle. But it is 
to be hoped that we are now entering 
an era of more rational and orderly 
procedure in our industrial life, and 
that, most important of all, we can 
keep workers on the defense jobs dur- 
ing periods of mediation. 

President Roosevelt very shrewdly 
chose to make an issue of a case about 
which there could be no question, and 
it is significant that he was able to 
eall out the United States Army (first 
time on civil duty since the bonus 
army disturbance of 1932) without 
antagonizing major elements in the 
ranks of labor. This was partially a 
result of the President’s well recog- 
nized pro-labor sympathies in the past. 


The British Itnvasion—British 
forces, aided by the Free French, have 
at long last turned the tables and 
done a bit of invading on their own 
account. If we can trust the rather 
meager dispatches coming in, they 
seem to be doing tolerably well. How- 
ever, it seems only pritident to view 





Vacations 


Little bank roll, ’ere we part 

Let me hug you to my heart; 

All the year I’ve clung to you 

I’ve been faithful, you’ve been true! 

Little bank roll, in a day, 

You and I will start away, 

To a good vacation spot; 

I'll come back, but you will not. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 











this situation realistically. The fact 
that Germany has.not come substan- 
tially to the aid of the Vichy gov't 
in this French-mandated area should 
not be accepted as conclusive evidence 
that she is unable to do so. There is 
every evidence that the Nazis have 
the power to strike when and as they 
will. They may have their own rea- 
sons for not doing so—now. Onw ob- 
vious reason may be an inclination to 
sit back and try a “sequence play” on 
Vichy putting them in a_ position 
where they will be obliged to take a 
more aggressive role in the conflict. 
Still another reason for delay may 
be a desire to seé the British spread 
out their defenses thinly over a wider 
area, thus leaving them more vulner- 
able to subsequent attack. 

Russia? ?—The Russian situation 
rates at least two interrogation 
marks. We aren’t making book. 
This story of massing German-Rou- 
manian troops along the Russian 
border, which claimed the headlines 
Thursday is not new development. It 
has been going on for some time. It 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles 


may mean much. We have never 
subscribed fully to reports of 
Russian weakness, though it is 
undoubtedly true that Russia 
needs several years yet to put 
her army in shape. There are 
some elements of the Muscovite 
mind that have not been fully 
taken into account. Here are a 
fiercely chauyinistic people, 
closely related to the Slavs of 
southern Europe, who you will 
recall, chose to fight rather than give 
ground. 
Now, for 
immediate 
in jeopardy. 


the first time, Russia's 
territorial rights appear 

It may be Stalin finds 
himself in a spot where he doesn’t 
dare to trade. A surrender in. the 
Ukraine might well result in an in- 
ternal combustion. He doubtless would 
prefer to make concessions, but may 
be forced to fight. 

And then, what? Who knows? As 
Gedye once said, every army is a mys- 
tery until it has been tested in com- 
bat. The Red army has had no real 
test. (The Finnish fiasco was a case 
of grossly underestimating a stalwart 
foe.) But you can’t laugh off an 
armed force variously estimated at 
from 7 to 11 millions. One thing is 
certain: the active intervention of 
Russia, should it come to pass (and 
we aren’t prophesying this) would 
radically alter the European picture. 


What About the Robin Moor?—Late 
dispatches by the State dep’t tend to 
present a strong case against the 
Nazis in the sinking of this American 
merchant ship in neutral waters. So 
strong is the case, indeed, that there 
is reason to ask if this was the im- 
prudent act of an over-zealous enemy 
crew, or a carefully-calculated attempt 
to bring America into the war. We 
have often prophesied that Germany 
may declare war on the U. S. when 
she finds it expedient to do so. An- 
other way of doing this would be to 
stage flagrant violations of interna- 
tional law, such as this Robin Moor 
incident with the idea of forcing this 
country to take the initative. 


Haddon Spurgeon 
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Quote prophesies— 


We have .previously prophesied 
that many thousands of manufac- 
turers will presently be obliged to 
curtail operations due to their in- 
ability to secure raw materials be- 
cause of priority restrictions. The 
situation is already becoming crit- 
ical. It will grow much worse. 

Some of these plants may be able 
to secure defense orders and thus 
keep their personnel employed. 
Others that do not have the equip- 
ment or facilities to turn out what 
the government needs, face shut- 
downs or a drastic reduction of 
forces. 

It now seems probable that these 
workers, deprived of their regular 
occupations cannot be absorbed im- 
mediately in the defense industries, 
since these industries can hardly 
be enlarged rapidly enough to take 
up the full stream. Therefore, 
paradoxical as it may seem, we 
shall almost certainly face increas- 
ing unemployment in an era when 
the cry is for more and yet more 
production! 











ADVERTISING 


Advertising has been responsible 
for many of the good things which 
citizens of the United States enjoy. 
It has been a potent force in making 
availabie to our citizens the products 
of American skill and ingenuity. 
Without it, many present-day necessi- 
ties would still be luxuries. That force 
needs now to be applied toward the 
maintenance of our accustomed stand- 
ards of living and further progress. 
This may require adjustment but it 
should mean increased effort 

As an educational force alone, ad- 
vertising ought to play a leading part 
in the preparedness program. It can 
assist in creating and mainta'n‘'n~ 
public morale. Those who are expert 
in it can be of great aid to govern- 
ment.—Eeacerpt from the message of 
PrRes!tpDENT FRANKLIN D. Rooseverr to 
the Convention of the Advertising 
Federation of America. 


“ ” 


A young fellow named Elliott Stark 
has started peddling a stark-mad idea. 
He’s inaugurated the Eye Appeal Ad 
Center and rents out space on pretty 
girls’ kneecaps to advertise whatever 
you’re selling. The maiden then rides 
the subways, crosses her knees with 
the ad exposed. Just now he has a 
single good looker on the staff and one 


customer, so the other knee is taken 
up with wordage about space rates. 
Twenty dollars for one knee, two for 
$35!—Gerorce Ross, New York World- 
Telegram. 


AGRICULTURE 
England’s WLA—Women’s Land 
Army—proved to women that “You 


can be in the army now and you can 
be behind a plow.” 

Food is one of England’s most dif- 
ficult problems. It was the Ministry 
of Agriculture that foresaw the ad- 
vantages of training women to work 
on the land when men were called up, 
and as a result 20,000 women are now 
enrolled. Life down on the farm starts 
at 6:30 in the morning and ends at 
black-out time. It’s a severe test of 
spirit to city girls. The recruits who 
learn how to drive a tractor, fell 
trees, milk cows, clean pig-pens and 
hen-houses, dig potatoes, wring a 
fowl’s neck, harness the horses, mow 
with a scythe, pick apples and dip 
sheep are deserving of many medals. 
—Mademoiselle, 6-41. 


AMERICAN-BRITISH 
RELATIONS 


In a dispute that may well estab- 
lish a precedent for similar situations 
throughout the country, the city of 
Detroit is asserting against heavy 
pressure its right to tax the personal 
property of the British Government 
within its jurisdiction. . . . The city’s 
assessors have placed a taxation val- 
nation of $5,522,000 on the Purchasing 
Commission’s property. British 
appeals through Secretary Hull and 
Michigan’s governor brought this re- 
ply from Detroit’s Mayor Edward J. 
Jeffries, Jr.: 

“It does not seem that the City of 
Detroit should be called upon to sub- 
sidize the British government on its 
ewn initiative. The citizenry of De- 
troit has been most generous in con- 
tributing to British relief. The citi- 
zens of Detroit have made it possible, 
through tax payments, for the federal 
government to launch a large expan- 
sive lease-lend program for the as- 
sistance of Great Britain, and I feel 
the citizenry of this town is wheole- 
heartedly pro-British. In this instance, 
however, the British Government is 
engaged in a purely commercial ven- 
ture, and should be subject to all the 
regulations we impose on our own 
citizenry. All circumstances consid- 
ered, an exemption would appear un- 
fair to Detroit taxpayers.”—Business 
Week, 5-31-'41. 


ANIMALS—Dogs 

Walter H. Silcott, manager of a 
Denver Piggly Wiggly, has found a 
solution to the problem of the grocer 
who doesn’t want to offend dog-own- 
ers by forbidding canines in the store, 
but still doesn’t like them nosing 
around the food and irritating non- 
dog-owners. Outside Silcott’s store is 
5 rail, with chain and snap attached, 
and the sign, “Hitching Post for Your 
log.” Silecott says the’ vast majority 
ef dog owners are tickled pink with 
the idea. For collarless pets, Silcott 
has another chain just inside the door, 
with collar attached.—Business Week, 
3-31-41. 


APPAREL—Wartime 


Women who have been knitting in- 
dustriously for Switzerland’s soldiers 
have learned they probably were 
breaking the law. Under rationing 
regulations, the soldiers are required 
to surrender clothing ration tickets 
‘or gifts as well as purchases. Many 
soldiers prefer, however, to keep their 
small number of cards for clothes. of 
their own choice and have declined to 
surrender them for unsolicited gifts 
of socks, mufflers, and mittens. 


ARM Y—Uniforms 


Adoption of a new, reversible ski 
uniform, forest green on one side and 
snow white on the other, to permit 
greatest use of protective back- 
grounds, will put the Alaska Defense 
Force among the best equipped snow 
troops in the world.—Defense, 5-27-’41. 


BOOKS 


Printers ink has been running a 
race against gunpowder these many, 
many years. Ink is handicapped, in 
a way, because you can blow up a 
man with gunpowder in half a sec- 
end, while it may take twenty years 
‘9 blow him up with a book. But the 
unpowder destroys itself along with 
‘ts victim, while a book can keep on 
exploding for centuries. — .Curis- 
TOPHER MORLEY. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Some 3,500 Americans residing in 
Palestine, most of whom are Jews, 
are believed to face loss of United 
States Citizenship under the new pro- 
visions of the U. S. Nationality Act 
of 1940. The law cancels the U. S. 
citizenship of any naturalized citizen 
who resides for five years in a foreign 
country, or any naturalized citizen re- 
siding for three years in his native 
land.—Jewish Chronicle, 5-23-'41. 
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CONVERSATION 

It has been intimated that the 
average person consumes about five 
hours a day in conversation, covering 
about 15 octavo pages an hour, the 
space covered by the ordinary public 
speaker, from which it is concluded 
that the average person makes a 
weekly volume of 525 pages and, cov- 
ering 70 years, the conversation of 
one person would make a library of 
3,640 octavo yolumes. What an im- 
mense individual library! What is it 
worth?—PeEtTer AINSLIE. 


DEBT—In Wartime 


Many persons have been wondering 
what has happened to British. homes 
and to the mortgages on them. Thus 
far the damage, percentagewise, has 
been small. One large British Building 
Society having mortgages on 300,000 
properties reported that only 480 
have been destroyed, 2,000 badly dam- 
aged, and 7,000 slightly damaged... . 
In England, Scotland and Wales a few 
large building. societies have mort- 
gages on some 1,500,000 properties. 
They report that mortgage payments 
have been holding up surprisingly 
well. Fifty per cent of borrowers 
called into military service have been 
keeping up their payments in full and 
most of the others have been main- 
taining interest payments. Steps are 
being taken in the British Parliament 
to have the government share in 
bombing losses on homes on an in- 
seurance basis so that the burden will 
not fall too’ heavily on individual 
owners.—American Builder, 5-41. 


DEFENSE—Unity 

Preparedness, for war consists not 
alone of men and tools and munitions. 
It also embraces the spirit of a peo- 
ple. We are united in resolution to 
defend the Western Hemisphere from 
military aggression. We are united in 
building whatever of a war machine 
s necessary for this purpose. We are 

‘ted in our condemnation of aggres- 
sor nations. We are united in want- 
ing to help England defend her inde- 
pendence. But beyond this we are a 
divided people.. There is an obvious 
large majority ,of people who oppose 
the sending of our boys to foreign 
wars either on,our navy or on convoys 
or airplane .or expeditionary forces. 

. Our first,necessity is to follow 
an objective. upon which our people 
will agree. A divided people cannot 
act effectively .in the supreme issue 
of total war.—Herpert Hoover in a 
radio address The Immediate Rela- 
tion of the United States to this War. 








Union With Britain 
(Two Points of View) 

The destruction of totalitarian- 
ism ...is only possible through an 
economic and political union of the 
great democracies of the world. 
.. . Great Britain, therefore, must 
be absolutely clear on what to pro- 
pose to the American people. It 
must propose a plan which will 
expedite this union in the shortest 
possible time, in fact, within the 
current year. There is only one 
such plan. It is not Union Now, 
which bristles with too many legal 
and constitutional difficulties. . .. 
The British Empire must petition 
Congress for admission as a State 
or a group of States into the Union— 
precisely, for example, as Texas in 
1845. . . . It must not make the 
same mistake it made in the case 
of France. Secretly, at the zero 
hour, when France was already de- 
feated and begging for peace, 
Churchill proposed a union of the 
two empires. The British Empire 
ought not to wait until it, too, is 
writhing agonized on the rack of 
defeat to petition for statehood in 
the United States. Nor must it pe- 
tition for statehood secretly. It 
must petition now, boldly, openly, 
so that Congress and the American 
people may have time to grow ac- 
customed to the idea and accept 
it enthusiastically and in sufficient 
time to come to the complete de- 
fense of democracy.—Rvusin Gores- 
Ky, “A Short Cut to Union Now,” 
The Living Age, 6-41. 

* + * 

Union now simply means one 
conglomeration of conflicting eco- 
nomic, political and social forces, 
instead of two. It means union for 
war—when democracy is at its 
worst and most vulnerable, not at 
its best and most secure. It means 
uniting and freezing economic 
systems whose inadequacies are 
the fertilizer for fascism. The pro- 
posal that Britain join the Union 
is not simply defeatist. Defeatism 
today is hardly distinguishable 
from realism. The proposal is also 
reactionary since it is based on the 
counsel that the best that Ameri- 
can democracy can offer desperate 
humanity is more. of the ‘British 
Empire and more war. American 
democracy can do better—provided 
it does not bite off more than it 
can chew.—Sipney Herrzperc, “Ad- 
mission of Britain a Reactionary 
Move,” The Living Age, 6-41. 








DEMOCRACY—China 


“Fighting for the democracies of 
the world.” This phrase, which I read 
quite often in the papers, always in- 
cludes China. Now, since when. did 
China become a democracy? Who has 
ever voted for anything or anybody 
in China? What is the name of its 
Congress or Parliament? Where is its 
Constitution? Flatly, China is no 
more of a democracy than Thibet or 
Turkey. As a matter of straight fact, 
China has been less of a democracy 
than Japan. China has always been 
governed by bandits, dictators, war 
lords and secret societies. 

We are supporting China because 
she is warring against one of the Axis 
powers. Let us keep our help on that 
legitimate basis and stop mouthing 
about “democracy” for the wide world. 
Democracy for us begins at home.— 
BensamMiIn De Casserrs, New York 
Journal American. 


EDUCATION 


There’s something funny about our 
schools. 

Where with no excuses or let-ups 
We train our youth for democracy 

In totalitarian set-ups. 

—Erra E. Preston, The Clearing 
House, 5-41. 
«e ” 

The best way to rid the schools of 
the plague of trashy comic-strip mag- 
azines is to put them in a class with 
Shakespeare. Require them. Assign 
them. Criticize them. Kill them.—The 
Clearing House, 6-'41. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In seven years C. V. Standiford, 
life insurance agent, has placed more 
than 2,800 people in jobs they prob- 
ably would not have been able to find 
without his help. . . . Any man, or 
woman, or girl, or boy, who is up 
against the serious problem of 
finding a job ean go to his office and 
get a sympathetic, and usually result- 
ful hearing. 

Standiford’s advice’ and help are 
free—but not exactly unprofitable. 

First, and probably to Standiford 
most important, he is making a real 
contribution to the welfare of his 
Southern California community. Sec- 
ond, the people he places in worth- 
while employment seldom forget him. 
When there is an insurance need 
there isn’t much question about who 
gets their business. Third, business 
men have been quick to realize that 
a man with this agent’s vision is 
quite likely to be a good man to 
handle their life insurance affairs.— 
The Insurance Salesman. 
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The Rock of Gibraltar is one of the 
strategic keys of the world. There are 
less than two square miles of it, yet 
if the rock were made of solid gold, it 
could hardly be of more importance. 
It has been a British possession since 
1704. 

The very name of “Gib” as its in- 
habitants affectionately call it, is a 
reminder of its checkered career. It 
is a corruption of the Arabic name 
Jebel Tarik, for the Moors held Gi- 
braltar for many centuries until they 
were dispossessed by Alonzo de Arcos 
in 1462. 

The Rock has been many times be- 
sieged, notably in the famous three- 
year siege by France and Spain in 
1779-1783. It is said 28,000 troops were 
concentrated on the landward side 
while 49 ships and 10 floating batter- 
ies were assisted by swarms of small- 
er craft. The British general Elliott, 
nicknamed “Rock,” used red-hot shot 
and blew up most of the floating bat- 
teries. The garrison lost only 89 men 
in the protracted siege. Each morning, 
the King of Spain .asked, “Is it 
taken?”; each day reiterated a con- 
fident, “It will soon be ours.” But it 
never came back to Spain. After three 
years, seven months and 12 days the 
siege was abandoned, 

Many of the public buildings are 
interesting reminders of the check- 
ered fortunes of The Rock. The gov- 
ernor’s residence was a Franciscan 
convent up to 1704. 

One ofthe most interesting things 
in Gib are the immense reservoirs 
where fresh water is stored: A tunnel 
is pierced right thru the Rock from 
side to side. On either side of this is 
the top level of the reservoirs, im- 
mense tanks excavated in the Rock. 
They are the sole source of supply; 
the barren Rock provides no water 
for inhabitants. 


Gibraltar’s crowded Main Street af- 
fords a busy spectacle. Arabs, Moors, 
Jewish shopkeepers and Algerian mer- 
chants mingle with boyish-looking 
soldiers and jaunty seamen. Over the 
vast harbor, where normally may be 
seen flags of every nation, falls the 
shadow of The Rock, towering 1400 
feet into the blue sky. Across the nar- 
row sea is Africa, only 9 miles away. 
History itself stands astride Gibraltar, 
and looks to a future no man can 
foretell—P. RepmMonp Bucktey, con- 
densed from The Cross, Dublin, Ire- 
land. 


EMPLOYMENT—Women 


To find work for its members, all 
of whom are over 40 years of age, 
is the object of Women, ‘Associated, 
formed recently in Los Angeles. Mem- 
bers must be citizens and voters, be 
able to maintain themselves until 
placed, and be willing to give at least 
12 hours of work a week to the organ- 
ization. They must have been ex- 
ecutives at some time. and have 
earned $2,000 a year. In a recent re- 
port the organization had 45 active 
members, had had about 192 in all, 
about two-fifths being now employed, 
many in permanent positions. A ros- 
ter of membership briefing the train- 
ing and experience of each, all care- 
fully verified, has been sent to Los 
Angeles businessmen.—Women Work- 
er, 5-41. 


EXECUTIVE—Duties 


Everyone has known for a long 
time that executives have easy jobs. 
But now someone has come out with 
the awful truth, revealing that being 
an executive is just one continuous 
bed of roses. 

“As everyone knows,” points out 
the writer, “an executive has prac- 
tically nothing to do—that is, noth- 
ing to do except; to decide what is to 
be done; to tell somebody to do it; 
to listen to reasons why it shouldn't 
be done, or why it should be done 
by somebody else, or why it should 
be done a different way; to follow up 
to see if the thing has been done; to 
inquire why it has not been done; to 
follow up a second time; to discover 
that it has been done, but done in- 
correctly; to conclude that so long 
as it has been done, it may as well be 
left as it is; to consider how much 
simpler and better it would have 
been if he had done it himself in the 
first place, but to realize that such an 
idea would strike at the very founda- 
tion of the belief of all employees 
that an executive has nothing to do.” 

And in his spare time, of course, 
an executive can figuré out how to 
meet the payroll, how to show a prof- 
it and keep out of the red, how to 
keep a jump ahead of competition, 
and how to get the growing stacks of 
reports in to the Government on 
time.—The Friendly Adventurer. 


GRATITUDE 

Every year for the last three, ten- 
ants of Harry Z. Suchin in Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., give him a dinner. 
Guests, who have been former tenants, 
from as far away as San Diego, make 
every possible effort to get there. 


Each year they present him with an 
engraved gift inscribed “Best Land- 
lord.” 

They swear he is the best in the 
United States. Mr. Suchin says the 
secret for winning his tenants’ affec- 
tion is simple. He fears the words 
“unpopular landlord” so he gives his 
renters what they want. He put in 
flower gardens, tennis courts and a 
ballroom, He doesn’t ask them to sign 
leases—says if they want to move, 
that’s O.K. Has never raised _ rents. 
Never says “no” to a reasonable re- 
quest. Never asks for the rent and 
has never lost a cent. He still has 
more than half of his. original ten- 
ants. He is merely applying the 
Golden Rule to business, says Mr. 
Suchin.—Nation’s Business, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


INDUSTRY—Plastic 


Henry Ford once said, “I foresee the 
time when Industry shall no longer 
denude the forest, nor use up the 
mines, but shall draw its material 
from the annual produce of the field. 
The part that has food value will be 
separated and made into perfect food 
for men, and the rest of the plant 
will find its use in Industry.” 


Today, at the Ford Motor Company’s 
Rouge Plant, in, a six-story brick 
building, industry is ‘making use of 
agriculture. Sixteen hundred bushels 
of soy beans are being consumed 
daily in the extraction of oil for 
paints and foundry sand, and the meal 
for plastics and flour. This unit, en- 
tirely independent if need be, is not 
only a productive part of the Rouge 
Plant, but also demonstrates to visit- 
ing farmers and agricultural experts 
what is possible for rural co-oper- 
ative organizations to undertake— 
WittiaAM Kresrin, “From Soy Bean to 
Automobile,” Ford News, 5-41. 


INFLATION—Preventive 


The whole truth of the defense- 
bond issue is that it is not so much 
a money-raising scheme as it is a 
lid on prices and a cushion under us 
all against the day that the war boom 
collapses. Every bond, ‘in. the hopes of 
government experts, is an insurance 
policy against inflation now and de- 
flation later. They believe that “Na- 
tional Defense Bond” is a name with 
a three-way meaning—defense against 
an external aggressor, defense against 
extortionate prices for - necessities, 
defense against postwar depression.— 
Watrer Karte, “The Real Purpose of 
Defense Bonds,” Liberty, 6-7-'41. 
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LEGISLATION ' 

From Georgia comes the repor 
that the State Senate, before tabling 
a bill making women eligible fo 
jury service, added an amendment r 
quiring that in order to be allow 
to serve as a juror, a woman mus 
have won a beauty contest within tw 
years, be less than 45 years old, an 
wear perfume agreeable to the judg 
and attorney.—Hqual Rights, 5,'41. 


MOTION PICTURE— 
Defense 


All studios and every actor and 
actress is co-operating with the gov- 
ernment these days to make newsreel 
sequences and radio transcriptions 
boosting the sale of Defense Savings 
Bonds and stamps. Nor in most cases 
were the actors acting; . . . they gen- 
erally bought the bonds they were 
photographed buying. — Movie-Radio 
Guide, 5-31-41. 


NAZISM 


It is the old-time Germany of lad 
guage and literature that the Nazis 


themselves fear, otherwise there 
would be no book-burnings; no ex- 
termination of creative thought, of 
free culture; no exodus or. hunting 
down of human genius. Not for noth- 
ing was the foundation of Nazism 
built on the ashes of books. The 
books were burned because Nazi Ger- 
many could find no uniform to fit 
free culture; they were burned be- 
cause they had the power of an army 
on the march—constituting, as they 
did, Germany’s first line of defense 
against an abrupt return to the Dark 
Ages. When a match was set to a gas- 
oline-soaked pile of books, the fire 
was merely symbolic of a much larger 
and more ominous conflagration. It 
was symbolic, too, of the life and 
death struggle between the two (Nazi 
and Literary) Germanies—a struggle 
whose intensity has not been exceeded 
by any external conflict in which the 
nation was involved.—An editorial by 
NorMan Cousins, The Saturday, Re- 
view of Literature, 5-24-41. 
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NOMENCLATURE 


After the Germans. occupied e 
city of Mulhouse in Alsace, it was 


deemed proper to rename an impor- 
tant street in honor of the Fuehrer. 
.. . After long deliberations the city 
-council decided ‘to christen the Rue 
du Sauvage (The Street of the Sav- 
age) as “Rau Adolf Hitler.”—Br 
Lewis, “Between You and Me,” Th 
Advocate, 5-29-41. 
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What You Want 





My Sister and i—Dirmk VAN DER 
Heme, translated by Mrs. Antoon De- 
venter, (Harcourt, Brace, $1.00). 

That a group of children is their 
most difficult audience has long been 
acknowledged among magicians’ 
ranks. Distracting patter does not dis- 
tract when the watchful eyes are 
those of a child. 

Twelve-year-old Dirk van der Heide 
(whose real name is not disclosed for 
protection of relatives in Holland) 
witnessed the five-day blitzkrieg of 
his country with eyes of youthful dis- 
cernment. My Sister and I is his diary 
during those days of horror. To it he 
confides not the patter of propaganda, 
but a forthright though pitiable ac- 
count of the harsh butchery and dev- 
astation of war on his own neighbor- 
hood just outside Rotterdam,.and its 
effects on his family and friends liy- 
ing there. 

A carefree, happy Dutch lad, Dirk’s 
major worry on May 8, 1940, was writ- 
ing a “composition of 150 words on 
the life of Erasmus” to be turned in 
Friday. Friday came—but there was 
no school. Holland had been invaded 
by the Germans, Rotterdam was 
bombed, and Dirk was comforting 
his frightened little sister, Keetie, 
while trying to overcome a smother- 
ing fear in himself. When the noise 
was not too terrifying to defy thought, 
he would wonder if his father who 
had gone to fight, and his mother who 
had volunteered at the hospital, were 
safe, 

The radio in the shelter brought 
fearful news—dire warnings. “Our 
Uncle Pieter, who had bicycled out 
from the city, swore as he listened.” 
The caustic comments of this Uncle 
Pieter are faithfully reflected by his 
admiring nephew. Later, in Belgium, 
when they learned Holland had sur- 
rendered, Uncle Pieter said, “Trait- 
ors, traitors! They didn’t do it. The 
Nazis had more men, more tanks, 
more planes. Maybe there were a few 
traitors, but the Nazis won because 
they were stronger and that’s all there 
is to it, the damned swine!” 

“When the raid was on,” Dirk’s 
diary relates “the noise was almost 
unendurable. A bomb dropped near 
our shelter and the walls shook, 
Keetje would sleep a little and wake 
up crying, asking if please, wasn’t 
the war over. Some old people died 


in the shelter, not from bombs—they 


to Know About Them 


just died. Little children vomited. Pets 
shapped at their masters. A Pekinese 
was the only dog whose hair didn’t 
stand up. 


“The next day Mother didn’t come 
back from the Hospital. Uncle Pieter 
went to find her, but he didn’t §be- 
cause she was dead. She was killed 
when the Hospital was bombed. I 
can’t believe it but Uncle Pieter 
wouldn’t lie. We aren’t going to tell 
Keetje yet.” 





This afternoon we saw our first 
parachutist. About fifty came down 
at once. This one was separated 
from the others. The man came 
down behind the Baron’s barn. We 
saw Mijnheer van Helst take out 
his pistol and aim and then he 
fired three times. He came back a 
moment later looking very sad and 
said the German was shot. The 
Baron and several others ran for- 
ward to see the German... . He- 
intje Klaes went and came back 
and said the German was really 
dead and he was glad. Mijnheer 
van Helst didn’t look glad and his 
hands were trembling. He is an 
old and very kind man and not 
used to shooting people the way 
regular soldiers do. 











Leaving Holland where they left 
their dead mother, and without a 
chance to bid their father good-bye, 
Dirk and Keetje were hurried to safe- 
ty by their uncle. Shaking his fist at 
the planes which swooped down, and 
machine-gunned the weary line of 
refugees in Holland, Uncle Pieter 
finally saw his niece and nephew em- 
bark for America and the home of 
their Uncle Klaas. One letter from 
their Father, who survived the war, 
reached the children in America, tell- 
ing them something of the pitiful 
changes in occupied Holland—not 
much food, censored radio, no taxis, 
and every place or building with the 
name of Royal changed to National. 

Unlike most books coming out of 
the war, this was not written for pur- 
pose, propaganda or profit. If the old 
adage, “Truth from the mouths of 
babes,” is still upheld, surely this book 
is Truth Unadulterated. 
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NUTRITION 


Dr. Russell Morse Wilder, of the 
Mayo Clinic, advances the thesis that 
vitamin deficiency may underlie the 
wave of strikes which throttled in- 
dustrial production. “I suspect,” says 
Dr. Wilder, “that many workers are 
led to make unreasonable demands be- 
cause of the inadequacy of vitamin 
Bl in their diet.” He adds that at the 
other end of the capital-labor strife 
“paunchy industrialists” are probably 
irritable because of similar deficiency. 
In dieting to shed excess suet, they 
don’t get enough Bi either. 

Seems worth trying, at least. Who 
knows what juices of reconciliation 
might flow if the opposing parties in 
a strike situation were brought to- 
gether at a Bl banquet of asparagus 
soup, pork chops, spinach, whole 
wheat bread, peanut butter, and a 
bowl of prunes for dessert?—Printers’ 
Ink. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 
There are twenty secret newspapers 
now published in occupied Poland, 
probably the largest underground 
press in any of the occupied coun- 
tries. These, together with a large 
number of secret radio stations oper- 
ating in various parts of Poland, help 
to maintain a high morale, to organ- 
ize sabotage, and to develop increasing 
armed resistance. The Germans have 
not been able, up to now, to discover 
the editors of these papers, nor the 
sites of the radio stations. This is an 
evidence of the united front of the 
Polish people against the invaders, 
through which even Gestapo methods 
cannot break. These secret newspapers 
reflect the attitude of the population 
inside the occupied country and are, 
therefore, valuable means of studying 
changes in the social structure with- 
in Poland. In reading these papers 
two things seem certain: one is a 
growing desire for unification and 
federation with other nations and 
neighboring states. ... The other is 
a trend toward some new social 
justice, or “new deal.” . —New 
Bulletin of Eastern European Affairs. 


PACIFISM 


Those militant pacifists who are op- 
posed to any and every kind of war, 
whether for national defense, national 
honor, or national independence are, 
to my mind, just as dangerous and 
subversive as any fifth columnist. 
Their motives may be different but 
the results are the same. They are, 
perhaps unconsciously, courting dis- 
aster for their nation. While they are 
making no effort to keep war-making 











uations from waging war, they try 
to keep their own non-aggressive na- 
tion from even preparing for defense. 

If we are to condemn all of the 
wars that America has fought, as they 
demand, we should destroy the Wash- 
ington monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial and do away with the lib- 
erty and justice which were the fruits 
of those wars, which are our price- 
less heritage—SynoMan Rugg, “Sub- 
versive Pacifism,” Church Manage- 
ment, 6-41. 


AIN 


There are all kinds of pain; there 
s a high ladder of intensities of pain, 
nd one does not know how many 
ungs he can climb, and survive, un- 
til the accident strikes, or the surgeon 
goes to work. But even the minor pain 
you suffer does not become any the 
less dull because of the more intense 
pain the other fellow may suffer; in 
other words, your neighbor’s broken 
leg does not ease the jab of pain in 
your funny bone, at the instant of 
impact. Pain is anti-social, it encloses 
the sufferer within a private compart- 
ment of heightened self-consciousness, 
and of antagonism for the well and 
hale; at the same time your pain 
shuts out those about you who cannot 
pceasibly feel it. Hospital visitors may 
have sympathetic words, but behind 
those words lies the badly-concealed 
sense of relief that your pain cannot 
really reach them, and when their 
time is up and they must leave you, 
their sigh of relief is almost beyond 
suppression.—Harry Sa.perer, “The 
Human Touch: Hospital Humor,” The 
can Hebrew, 5-29-'41. 







PRICES—In Wartime 

The consumer division of the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply is concerned by a disguised 
form of price raise which is threaten- 
ing. Manufacturers who have found 
that price rises are unpopular in 
Washington are increasing their prof- 
it margins by maintaining prices and 
lowering quality. . . . In cotton goods, 
a low grade of percale is substituted 
for better material. In rugs, good 
wool is replaced by cheaper Argen- 
tine wool. In the soles of shoes, paper 
is being substituted for leather. Only 
a few weeks ago, The Journal of Com- 
merce announced that a package of 
Post Toasties would not rise in price. 
It was added that the package would 
contain thirteen instead of fifteen 
ounces. In other words, Post Toasties 
were rising in price nearly nine per 
cent. This is called “co-operating in 
national defense.” . . . There can be 


no security for consumers in America 
until we have at least as thorough- 
going system of standards as Britain 
and Germany have today. In both 
countries rigid systems of standards 
are operated by government and by 
industry for the protection of con- 
sumers. Without such standards con- 
sumers are powerless to make neces- 
sary price comparisons by the clear 
distinction in quality of the goods 
they buy. .. . If Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson acts with the courage 
that this situation demands of him, 
he will undertake very soon to de- 
velop a federal standard system.— 
Abridged from Mricuart Srraicur’s 
article, “Shirts That Shrink,” New 
Republic, 6-2-’41. 


PRISON—Prisoners 


England today is facing the problem 
of the released prisoner realistically. 
Those of conscription age go immedi- 
ately into military service. Terms 
have been shortened so that convicted 
men may get out of prison and enter 
the army and navy as soon as pos- 
sible. Young men in the Borstal in- 
stitutions, the reform schools, ordi- 
narily sentenced to three years, are 
now usually paroled after six months. 
Colonel Alexander Paterson, His 
Majesty’s Commissioner for Prisons 
for England and Wales .. . points 
out the way in which war affects Brit- 
ish prisons: prisoners are employed 
in the manufacture of haversacks and 
other supplies used in the army; 
black-outs cut down the working day; 
many prison store rooms, some of 
them under cell blocks, are used as 
air raid shelters for civilians; staff 
members and inmates alike are pro- 
vided with gas masks—Avustin H. 
MacCormick, “Prisoners, Paroles, and 
Defense,” Survey Graphic, 6-’41. 


RADIO—Army Service 


For the first time in 15 years the 
2,400 “Hams” in the Army Amateur 
Radio System will stay by their in- 
struments throughout the summer in- 
stead of closing their operating season 
on the last Monday in May. ... The 
decision ‘to continue normal opera- 
tions throughout the summer was 
made by the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer of the War Department be- 
cause of a number of factors. The 
world situation is only one of them. 
An important reason is the fact that 
this year there are hundreds of thou- 
sands more men in the training camps 
than last year. For them the “Hams” 
transmit thousands of messages, free 
of charge, on request.—Defense, 5-’41. 
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RELIGION—War 


Eleven years ago this month, Lloyd 
George, that eloquent British states- 
man from Wales, addressed the World 
Council of Congregational Churches 
in session at Bournemouth, England. 
With passicnate appeal he plead with 
that great assembly te pray and work 
for universal and permanent peace. 
Said he, “I have come here tonight 
to lay the cause of Universal Peace 
upon the altar of the Christian 
Church. We politicians have failed in 
the past to prevent war. We are fail- 
ing now. The Church is, the world’s 
only hope. If the churches allow an- 
other war, they might as well close 
their doors. War puts out the light 
of love; and makes the world dark 
with hate, because it is easier to kill 
in the dark. The church is God's 
agency for peace.” 


RETRIBUTION 

James M. Shyrock, managing di- 
rector, Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
cays he has abandoned repartee with 
publishers following a recent valiant 
effort. When S. E. Thomason, pub- 
lisher, Chicago Times delivered’ a 
friendly but devastating criticism at 
Mr. Shyrock he decided to get even. 
He obtained the services of his broth- 
er, proficient in the Chinese language, 
and sent Mr. Thomason a letter writ- 
ten in Chinese. 

The Chicago publisher was unper- 
turbed. He replied with a letter of 
thanks—for the new clarity .of Mr. 
Shyrock’s letters, He explained that 
never before had he received a letter 
from the A.B.C. expressed so simply 
and clearly—2Zditor & Publisher, 
5-31-41. 








Changing World 


After thirty-three years Italy has 
regained her independence. An al- 
liance has come to an end that 
never was and never could be pop- 
ular. Italy turns westward and 
enters the Entente Cordiale. We 
are free trom the heavy-handed 
protection of Germany and the un- 
pleasant company of Austria. We 
have returned to our senses. The 
healthy and open diplomacy of the 
people itself has won a victory. We 
shall fight beside the French, the 
Belgian, the Serbs, the English and 
the Russian, and our intervention 
will complete the flery ring around 
those empires that are responsible 
for the European conflagration.— 
Benito Mussourni, May 17, 1915. 
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“Here lies the body of William Jay, 
Who died maintaining his rtfght-of- 


way. 
He was right, dead right, as he sped 
along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he'd been 
wrong.” 
SCIENCE—Organization 
The government is listing the 


country’s scientific brain power in the 
National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized personnel. Over 150,000 
names are already catalogued, and the 
file is expected to contain a half mil- 
lion by the time it is finished—Vo- 
cational Trends, 6-41. 


SPORTS—Golf 


Golf is a form of work made ex- 
pensive enough for business men to 
enjoy. It is what letter-carrying, 
ditch-digging, and carpet-beating 
would be if they all had to be per- 
formed on the same hot afternoon. 

The game is played on carefully 
manicured grass, with little white 
balls and as many clubs as the player 
can afford. A golf course has 18 holes, 
17 of which are unnecessary, and are 
put in to make the game harder. A 
‘hole’ is a tin cup in the center of 
the ‘green.’ A ‘green’ isa small parcel 
of grass costing about $1.65 a blade, 
and usually located between a brook 
and a couple of apple trees, or a lot 
of ‘unfinished excavation.’ 

The idea is to get the ball from a 
given point into each of the 18 tin 
cups with the fewest number of 
strokes and the greatest number of 
words. The ball must not be thrown, 
pushed or carried. It must be pro- 
pelled by about $200 worth of curious 
looking implements, especially de- 
signed to provoke the owner. After 
the final, or 18th hole, the golfer adds 
up his’ score and stops when he 
reaches 87. He then has a shower, a 
pint of gin, sings ‘Sweet Adeline’ with 
six or eight other liars and calls it 
a perfect day.—Pavut Ta.por, Oppor- 
tunity. 


TIME 


Sure sign that men are going back 
to work is the sharp rise since last 
August in sales of low-priced alarm 
clocks and watches. ... Man’s regard 
fer time is always a good index to his 
happiness. When he is indifferent to 
its passing he is likely to be idle, 
bored and depressed. Men in prison 
reach the lowest depths of despon- 
dency when they no longer count the 
days and hours. When his days are 


crowded and each task encroaches on 
the one to follow, you may be sure 
a man quaffs copiously of life,. even 
though he complains loudly of being 
overpressed for time.—Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 6-41. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
In Wartime 


Motorists who later may meet up 
with army traffic on streets and high- 
ways need only remember that. in 
these days and nights the U. S. army 
has the right of way. The Los Angeles 
Police Department has set up some 


simple rules of civilian motoring 
etiquette: 

. 1. Where the convoy is closed 
up, as in cities, it may go through 


stop signs and lights, when escorted 
by police. No Breakine THroven! 

2. When encountering a convoy in 
the city, traveling in your direction, 
pull over to the side and wait, just 
as for all emergency vehicles. 

3. When the convoys are escorted 
by police either within or outside the 


city limits, approach intersections 
with great caution; be sure no more 
vehicles are coming before passing 


through the intersection, even though 
the green light is in your favor.—The 
American City, 5-'41. 
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WAR—Aims 

During the last war, a German 
soldier asked a Serbian soldier what 
he was fighting for. The Serbian an- 
swered: “For bread.” Then he asked 
the German soldier, “What are you 
fighting for?” and the German an- 
swered, “For honor.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” replied the 
Serbian, “everybody is fighting for 
what he does not have.” 


WAR—Endurance 


I met a young Chinese engineer 
while traveling in the West. He had 
just flown to Hongkong and back for 
his first visit “outside” since the war 
began. He had forgotten, he said, that 
stores anywhere held so much mer- 
chandise. Fascinated, he had spent 
two days shopping. 

“What did you buy?’ I asked him. 

He took a box from his pocket and 
epened it before me. “This is the best 
thing I bought,” he grinned. The box 
contained—of all things—a set of 
false teeth. 

“Not for yourself, surely?” 

“Yes,” he explained quite seriously. 
“I don’t need them now, but I will 
in a few years and I won’t be able to 
get back to Hongkong till the war is 
over.”—Epcar Snow, The Battle For 
Asia, (Random House, $3.75). 
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W AR—Fear 

The Gestapo has a new chore! Re- 
ports from occupied France disclose 
a new set-up.in the German Gestapo 
calling for spotters assigned to the 
Luftwaffe bombers. Spotters’ duty is 
to make certain that bombing assign- 
ments over Britain are fulfilled. This 
new precaution was taken when it 
was learned that some crews, appalled 
at the accuracy and success of British 


anti-aircraft, had lost heart and were 


unloading bombs in the Channel and 
returning to their bases at the ex- 
pected time with detailed accounts of 
the havoc wreaked. 


W AR—Housing 


Every man needed in our defense 
industries must have a home, and we 
are going to see that he gets one.... 
The worker who moves into a new 
community to help make airplanes or 
tanks or battleships is essential in our 
rearmament. He is on the industrial 
firing line day and night. Properly 
housed, he can and will produce. 
Badly housed, disease and worse af- 
flicts him, and he may possibly be- 
come a dangerous clog in the defense 
machinery. Certainly a man who is 
proud of his home is not likely to 
listen long to the subtle suggestions 
of a saboteur seeking to slow up our 
defense program and undermine our 
form of government.—From Sympos- 
posium on Defense Housing, spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 


W AR—Industry 


A fountain pen company, which 
after months of struggle secured sev- 
eral miles of gold tubing for pen 
points, was all set for a long war 
when it suddenly learned that rub- 
ber for casings may be harder to get 
than gold.—Advertising & Selling, 
5-41. 


W AR—Invasion 


Britons are being warned in varied 
ways of the plan of action when in- 
vasion occurs. The caution from all 
sides is to “Stay Where You Are.” 
Last week Winston Churchill reiter- 
ated this warning officially in his fore- 
word to a booklet entitled Beating the 
Invader, from which the following 
excerpt is taken: “When the enemy 
lands or tries to land, there will be 
most violent fighting. The fewer civil- 
jians in this area the better. But when 
the attack begins it will be too late to 
go. Your duty then will be to stay 
where you are. Above all, the people 
must not cumber the roads.” 


Good Stories you can use... 
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“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
CuarLes WAKEFIELD CaDMAN 
Although he may not have 

laughed at the time, surely the 
famous composer has chuckled 
over it on many an occasion since. 
You see,—the story’s on him. His 
sister Maybell tells it. 

Some years ago my brother 
Charles took Mother and an Aunt 
to San Diego in his old touring 
car. Those were the days when 
gas stations were not so numer- 
ous on that Los Angeles-San Di- 
ego highway. It was a blistering 
August day, though the heat 
didn’t seem oppressive for the 
first stop—which was to change 
a flat that had punctured. Charles, 
who hated such jobs, finally got 
it done, heaved a sigh of relief, 
and started the old car on the 
next lap of the journey. It proved 
to be but a few yards. One or two 
feeble puffs and the car came to 
a stop. No more gas, no more go! 
Charles let out a bit of justified 
swearing as he trudged up the 
road toward the station ahead. 
Back he came with the usual red 
can of gas, the boiling sun beat- 
ing down on his hatless head. 

Mother and Aunt sat in the car 
during this excursion, trying not 
to laugh at Charles’ discomfiture. 
He’d surely put the gas in the 
tank by now! Well, why don’t we 
get started? This time, no sign 
of their hero of the road, until 
Mother spotted his figure disap- 
pearing down the road ahead, 
taking back the little red can. 

On his return, exhausted and 
steaming, he found his passengers 
in gales of laughter. 

In no mood to enjoy any variety 
of levity, Charles growled: “What 
do you two fools find to laugh so 
much about?” 

“You’re the fool, Charlie Boy. 
You just trudged over half a mile 
to return a can to the station 
which is right ahead and we'd 
have to pass it anyway!” 


fe latest Chinese sign story is thé 
b about the theater marquee in Can- 


audeville troupe. It said: 
mazing! Colossal! Terrific! 


Little Johnny should have been 
hard at his home work. As it was, 
Father found him listening to the 
radio and sucking his pencil. 

“Well,” asked Father, “why don’t 
you do your work?” 

“I can’t Dad,” eame. Johnny’s re- 
ply, “until I’ve heard the latest news 
bulletin. You see I’ve got to draw a 
‘map of Europe.” 








Wisecracks of 
the Week 


No child can be _ properly 
brought up without occasionally 
being taken down.—Joun ANDREW 
Hotmes, The Expositor. 

iti ” 

A pawnbroker’s sign in New 
York: See Me at Your Earliest 
,Inconvenience.—The Woman. 

| “oe ” 

V Two-thirds of promotion con- 
sists of motion.—Specialty Sales- 
man Magazine. 

“os ” 

A double chin often keeps a girl 

single.—Eart RIney. 
“ ” 

“If the Germans think they’ve 
disturbed our way of life,” writes 
a Canadian, “let them come over 
and look at the ladies’ spring 


great triumvirate, Hitleh 
lin, and Mussolini were guests at 
n informal gathering. The conversa- 
ion had grown dull, and the three 
1ighty moguls had drawn off to 
gether into a corner. There Hitler 
broke the ice by describing a strange 
dream which had come to him in the 
night. “God appeared to me as I 
slept,” he bellowed, “and He told me 
that I would win this war and get a 
large part of the United States be- 
sides.” 
Mussolini listened amazed, and the 
inute Hitler had concluded, his 
eavy jaw opened and he told of his 
ream: “God appeared to me also as 
lay asleep last night, and He prom- 
me a large part of the United 
tates for winning the present war.” 
Hitler was tense as he listened. 
ussolini stood straighter than ever. 


to you last night.” 











